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subscribers already but Mr. Omar tells me that they are not. Both these
subscriptions will be paid to you by Mr. Omar when he returns to Durban.

I have heard from Mr. Gool of Capetown. He wants me to send him
the Capetown list so that he -can collect [monies due]. Please let me
have the names of the subscribers with their addresses and names of the
advertisers with the amounts that are owing.

I have received from you a batch of correspondence which I shall
examine and forward on Saturday.

Tours sincerely,
M. K, GANDHI
C. K, GANDHI, Esq.
c/o Indian Opinion,
PHCENIX

From a photostat of the original : S.N. 4-313

215. THE KING'S SPEECH

Perhaps within the memory of living men, the King's Speech has
never been looked forward to with so much anxiety or expectation,
according to the persons concerned, as that which was delivered during
the current week by King Edward at the opening of the Imperial Parlia-
ment, and there is no doubt that it is a pronouncement of far-reaching
importance. The anxiety of those who fear the Liberal policy will be
deepened, and the expectations of those who had hoped much of the
Liberals will, so far as promises are concerned, be satisfied.

India will be disappointed. The only mention there is to be found
about India is that the papers in connection with the army administra-
tion will be published. There is no reference to the partition of Bengal;
none, if the cablegram sent gives a full summary, regarding famine; but
we have every reason to believe that, with a Radical Premier1 at the
helm, and with a statesman of Mr. John Morley's ability at the head
of the India Office, India will not be altogether neglected.

The subject, however, of immediate importance to us is how far
the withdrawal of the Letters Patent and the proposed immediate grant
of Responsible Government, both to the Transvaal and the Orange
River Colony, will affect the position of British Indians in those parts of
South Africa. The Constitution, it is but fair to assume, to be drafted
by the Liberal Ministers, will be as favourable as possible to the white
settlers. It cannot be otherwise. They will be given fullest possible con-
trol over their internal affairs. The same Liberal principles should also
dictate a policy of full protection for the rights of weaker parties, and
the first consideration, therefore, we take it, should be given to the

l Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Prime Minister of England, 1905-8